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CONTRACT AND RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


With the development of communal feeding a good deal of interest 
attaches to the economies realised by purchases in bulk and by contract 
as compared with retail buying. The principal economy is due to 
saving in the costs of distribution. Thanks to the courtesy of officials 
concerned, I have obtained information about the catering of two large 
schools on the same foundation, one for about 800 boys, the other for 
280 girls, each within 40 miles of London. The scholars live in separate 
houses, but have all their meals together with some masters and mis- 
tresses respectively. In each school the average age is 14 years, and 
the range from g to 19 years. Some of the service staff are catered for 
from the same kitchens. The buildings mainly date from about the 
year 1902, though the girls’ hall is considerably older. 

Table I shows the average prices of food, delivered at the kitchens, in 
1938 and 1942, including only the kinds that are contained in the 
Ministry of Labour’s Cost of Living Index, that is practically all for 
which there is a fairly definite unit of quality. At the boys’ school in 
1938 these account for only about three-fifths of the expenditure, the 
rest being spent mainly on fruit, vegetables, fish, and meat other than 
beef and mutton. It is improbable that there was any marked differ- 
ence in quality of food between the two schools, and it is clear that the 
market conditions were more favourable to the boys, where the*details 
available show that purchases were generally by the hundredweight, or 
in the case of meat by the fore-quarter or the sheep. Home raised meat 
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was usually purchased. The prices are commonly some 27 per cent. 
lower than the corresponding retail prices tabulated by the Ministry of 
Labour, but in the girls’ school the reduction was only 14 per cent. 
The main saving in both schools as compared with Ministry of Labour 
prices seems to have been on meat, bread and milk. The prices of 
groceries, other than tea, are hardly lower than at the Stores for which 
details were given in our BULLETIN (Vol. 3 No. Io, p. 215, column 4), 
where the prices of bacon, cheese and butter especially are lower than 
those stated by the Ministry of Labour. 

In 1942 the prices at the two schools were more nearly equal to each 
other. The suggestion may be hazarded that bulk purchases at contract 
prices had been extended at the girls’ school. At that date prices at the 
Stores (BULLETIN Vol. 5 No. 6, p. 91, column for prices July-Dec. 1942) 
were nearly the same as those stated by the Ministry of Labour. At the 
boys’ school part of the advantage of wholesale buying had been lost, 
and the expense of this part of the diet would have increased 34 per cent. 
if the same quantities had been bought, while the result of valuing the 
same quantities by the Ministry of Labour’s prices shows a rise of only 
20 per cent.1_ The system of controlled prices has resulted in greater 
uniformity. The boys’ school has a discount of 20 per cent. on bread, 
bought by the cwt., and obtain their milk more cheaply, from the farm 
on the School Estate to the amount of about go gallons daily. 

These statistics are inconclusive since there is room for great variation 
in quality between the different sources and over the four years. They 
are suggestive rather of the need of further research in a neglected field. 

The whole cost of food, as shown in the Schools’ annual accounts, for 
the years beginning April 1, 1938 and 1942, is as given in the first line 
of Table II. The next lines show the numbers of persons fed. In the 
boys’ school-6 of the masters have been replaced by mistresses, the 
service staff has been greatly reduced—the boys doing some of their 
work—and some of the maids replaced by older men. In the girls’ 
school central feeding for the staff was introduced in September 1939. 

It is remarkable that in 1938 the average cost per girl was higher than 
per boy, but in 1942 lower. The explanation is probably to be found, 
not in any superiority of the girls’ diet, but in the higher prices as shown 
in TableI. By 1942, as will be seen in Table III, the boys’ diet had been 
modified, on the whole to more expensive food ; there is no information 
about the girls’ diet, but it was reported for 1942—3 that their general 
health was good. 

It is interesting to compare these averages with those that have been 
published in this BULLETIN (Vol. 4 No. 17, p. 2) of the cost of a minimum 
diet at Oxford. This was 6.9s. weekly for an adult male in September 
1939, just below that for the boys’ school.2 This equality may be 
explained by the fact that the cheapness of wholesale purchases is balanced 
by more expensive kinds of meat etc., and a more varied and attractive 
diet. In November 1942 the minimum diet cost 9s., the increase in 3 
years being 30 per cent. In nearly the same period? the average cost of 


1 The weights employed in the Cost of Living Index give less importance to milk 
and more to flour and tea, and for the commodities in the Table indicate only a 17 
per cent. rise. 

? There was no significant change in retail food prices between a i — 
March 1939 and September 1939, ‘ intr 
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Total Cost 
Persons : 
Boys or girls 3 
Masters or mistresses 
Service Staff : 
Total... ate 
‘ Equivalent men ’ 
Averages weekly : 
Per head 
% increase 
Per ‘ man’ oa 
% increase rpc 


TaBLeE II. 
Cost of Food for 12 months* 


Boys’ School 
1938/9 1932/3 
£11,419 15,229 
823 812 
31 31 
80 53 
934 896 
864 831 
6.57s. 9.15s 
— 39 
7.07s. 9.87s. 
= 394 


Girls’ School 


1938/9 
3,712 


279 

6 
285 
219 


7.00s. 


9.18s. 


1942/3 
4,340 


286 
29 
9 
324 
251 


7.22s. 


3 
9.32s. 
14 


* The boys, masters and mistresses are in residence about 37 weeks in the year ; 


the staff at the boys’ school for about 40 weeks, and at the girls’ school about 38 
weeks. There is some slight uncertainty as to the actual numbers, which may affect 
the averages by a penny or so, but not the percentages. 


TaBLe III 
Boys’ School. Weekly Diet 
Per head Per ‘equivalent man’ 
1938 1942 1938 1942 
October October October October 
Ounces " Ounces 
Meat, fish oe ies aes we 46 38 49 41 
Bread, flour... a sc Ss 96 109 103 117 
Other cereals... See ACE oe 10 11 sal 11 
Legumes ao oe ace nee 74 2 2 2 
Potatoes ss aid nen te 49 58 52 63 
Roots... a Sits ace ae 9 4 9 5 
Green Vegetables a3 ae ses id 20 8 22 
Milk abe wag on Ace Sct 114 105 122 111 
Cheese ... “66 =e — — 1} 4 2 4 
Butter ae = ue Phe 9 2 10: 2 
Fats aes ses es Rec ae 13 7 2 7 
Sugar... na mae aae “ce 14 11 15 11 
Jam ves xe ae SAA see 8 I 8 4 
Fruit : dri ane aie AGn Ace 4 i 5 1} 
fresh ... axe ee a 9 38 9 41 
Potabe asa eee cd nee $805) 443 407 442 
Calories 3020 3 ae boar 
ries ... vee 150 
Protein: grammes ie; ate 
Animal... Ate oat ae 64 54 68 
Vegetable ose eee BES 45 49 48 33 


the boys’ diet had increased 39 per cent. and per ‘ adult male’ was nearly 
10s., while the corresponding figure in the girls’ school was about gs. 3d 
This greater increase (39 as against 30 per cent.), is no doubt partly 
attributable to reasons which also apply to middle-class and the better- 
off working class households, where rations are supplemented by more 
expensive kinds of food, while in the minimum reckoning cheaper sub- 
ee are assumed, but partly to the change of diet shown in Table 
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The Medical Officer of the Boys’ School, who is a well-known authority 
on the subject, has tested the effects of dietary variations and caused an 
increased supply of fruit and vegetables to be used. He writes: ‘ It is 
interesting to note that during the four years of this war, the general 
health of the school has maintained its pre-war low sickness incidence, 
and serious illness has been kept well below average. Growth, as shown 
by weight, height and chest measurement, has not only maintained its 
pre-war rate but shows a slight continuing improvement. This is in 
marked distinction from the records of 1914 to 1918 and on till 1923 
(when the diet at last got back to a more normal quality)... Itis, I 
am sure, more a question of balance of diet, rather than quantity. Nor- 
mally, we ate too much animal protein and sugar and too little fruit and 
vegetable. We are gradually correcting this and ‘‘bulk shortage” has 
helped to the education of the schoolboy appetite far better than talk- 
ing and theory ever could or did.’ 

In the light of these remarks Table III needs no further comment. 


A. L. BowLey. 


EARNINGS IN JANUARY 1943 


The results have recently been published! of a further enquiry into 
wages, held in January 1943. The information relates, as before, to the 
total weekly earnings of workpeople, including bonuses ané before 
deduction of income tax or insurance contributions. The enquiries 
include most manufacturing industries, as well as some non-manu- 
facturing industries, but do not include coal mining, agriculture, rail- 
ways, shipping service, the distributive trades, catering and domestic 
service. The number of workpeople covered by the latest survey was 
over 6} million, being employees of firms in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

Below are shown the average earnings of men, boys (under 21), women 
and girls (under 18), and of all workers together, in October 1938 and 
January 1943. In the calculation of these averages, the earnings shown 
in the returns for different industries are weighted according to the 
numbers actually employed at the respective dates. Part-time women 
workers (employed for not more than 30 hours a week), both here and 
in the subsequent figures, are included on the basis of two part-time 
workers representing one full time worker. Their average weekly 
earnings, in January 1943, were 27s. 3d. 

Men Boys Women Girls All 
s. d. 8. od: s. d. 8. a: fp wl 


Average earnings, Oct. 1938 69 O 26.41 32 6 18 6 533 
Average earnings, Jan.1943 113 9 45 1 58 6 32k 87 11 


The average earnings of women have risen more than those of men, 
partly because women have been taking over work which was formerly 
done by men, and the proportion of women’s to men’s earnings has 
risen from 47% in October 1938 to 51% in January 1943. Average 
earnings of boys were 38% of the men’s average in October 1938 and 
40% in January 1943, but it should be remembered that the average 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1943. 
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age of boys in employment has probably fallen, those in the older age 
groups being liable to conscription. : 

The results of the various enquiries which have been held during the 
war are summarised in the following table. The first set of figures is 
obtained by applying weights proportionate to the numbers employed 
in 1938. Separate estimates for the four sex and age groups have beer 
published by the Ministry of Labour ; but the averages for all workers 
combined have been re-calculated by applying the proportionate num- 
bers of men, boys, women and girls employed in the industries con- 
cerned in 1938, which were estimated, from figures of insured persons, to 
be approximately as follows: Men 59%, Boys 14%, Women 203%, 
Girls 64%. Slightly different proportions, it may be noted, would not 
affect the resulting index numbers.! The second set of figures compares 
the average earnings of those currently employed at each date. : 

Average earnings in the building and contracting industries, in 
January 1942 and January 1943, were influenced by the shorter working 
hours in winter and, since November 1942, there have also been restric- 
tions on overtime and Sunday work in these industries. The figures for 
the January 1942 enquiry have accordingly been adjusted, to make them 
more comparable with the figures at other dates, by assuming that build- 
ers’ earnings had not changed since July 1941, the date of the latest 
previous enquiry. For January 1943, it is impossible to separate the 
seasonal factor from the effect of the new regulations, but since, with a 
mild wigter, the seasonal influence would have been quite small, the 
figures for this date can be left unadjusted. The unadjusted and ad- 
justed figures for January 1942 are both given in the Table, where the 
Ministry of Labour’s index number of wage rates in the same group of 
industries is also shown. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE EARNINGS 
Based on numbers employed in 1938. 


Index of 
Men Boys Women Girls All Wage Rates 
October 1938 soo LOT 100 100 100 100 100 
July 1940 ZO 1324 118 118 1254 1104 
July 1941 ... 140 1554 129 1323 1394 118 
Jan. ’42 (bldrs. unad.)1404 1563 1344 140 141 122 
Jan. ’42 (bldrs. adj.) 143} 160 —_ —_ 1444 
July 1942 doce gles! 169 151 159 154 124 
January 1943 154 165 158} 166 1554 1264 
Based on numbers currently employed. 
Men Boys Women Girls All 
October 1938 ... oat seam LOO 100 100 100 100 
July 1940 SOO cee ses 229.0 134.5 119.7 120.7. 129.9 
July 1941 PBs tee o. =144,1 160.7 135.1 135.1 142.4 
January 1942 (bldrs, unadj.).... 147.8 162.9 146.2 145.0 146.0 
January 1942 (bldrs. adj.) ... 150.6 166.4 —_— — 149.4 
July 1942 at te oe ONS 177.0 166.7 163.5> " 159:9 
January 1943 .. 164.9 172.8 180.0 173.4 165.1 


The apparent reduction in the average earnings of boys between July 
1942 and January 1943 is explained by the fall in builders’ earnings. 


+ It was found that the general index numbers published for the earlier dates by 
the Ministry of Labour, which were apparently intended to be based on 1938 weights, 
could not, in fact, have been calculated entirely on this basis. cf. BULL. Vol. 5, No. 2. 
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_ The differences between the two sets of figures shown in the Table 
indicate the effect of the transference of workers from lower paid to 
higher paid industries; as regards the general average, this is partly 
offset by changes in the proportionate numbers in the four sex and age 
groups. Between July 1942 and January 1943, the index based on 
numbers currently employed shows a marked increase, relative to the 
index based on 1938 weights, especially for women and girls; so that 
the proportions of women and girls, and to a less extent of men, em- 
ployed in the different industries must have changed considerably be- 
tween these two dates, partly, no doubt, because new entrants have 
been attracted to the higher paid industries. 

The‘ increase in average earnings of all workers between October 
x938 and January 1943 may be further analysed, in an attempt to 
separate the various factors involved. Some minor discrepancies, 
however, were revealed in the figures and different methods of working 
would yield slightly different results. 

It is stated that the proportions of men, boys and girls employed in 
these industries have declined, while the proportion of women has in- 
creased. It appears that the net effect of these changes was to lower the 
average earnings of all workers in January 1943 by approximately 2%.! 
A comparison of the general index of earnings at this date based on 
1938 weights (1554), with the index of wage rates (126$) indicates the 
effects of overtime, bonuses, piece work, etc., as well as of any trans- 
ferences which may have taken place between different occupations 
within the same industry and changes in the average age of persons 
employed ; the combined effect cf which was to raise the general average 
by 23%. The effect of trans:erences between different industries, 
estimated as a remainder, was to raise the average by 84%. Thus the 
increase in average earnings may be made up as follows: 

165.1 (av. earnings)=126.5 (wage rates) x 1.23 (overtime, etc.) x 

1.0825 (shifts betn. inds.) x 0.98 (sex-age groups) 

If information were available about earnings in the industries ex- 
cluded from the Ministry of Labour’s enquiries, the increase in average 
earnings of all weekly wage earners, as well as the general level of wages, 
would probably be less than is shown above. It is stated that average 
earnings per shift in coal mining increased by 65% between the first 
quarter of 1939 and the first quarter of 1943 ; and average wage rates in 
agriculture are 73% above the pre-war level.? In the remaining indus- 
tries, however, the changes have almost certainly been rather less. 
Statistics showing average earnings of railway workers are promised for 
a later date. 

J. Lj NICHOLSON, 


1 To obtain this figure, an index was calculated for January 1943 which eliminated 
changes in the proportions employed in different industries, since 1938, but not the 
changes by sex and age groups; and this was compared with the index based on 
1938 weights throughout. In a previous note (BULLETIN Vol. 5, No. 5), a figure 
intending to show the effect of similar changes was given for July 1942 which, it now 
appears, may have been slightly under-estimated. But even the present estimate of 
2%,, in view of the fact that women’s earnings are generally about half those of men, 
is rather smaller than might have been expected. 

2 Excluding the increases granted during or after June 1943. 
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CONTROL OVER PROPERTY 


The emergency powers to control persons and property were granted 
to the Crown by the Emergency Powers Defence Act of 1939 which, as 
far as control over persons is concerned, was fundamentally altered by 
the Emergency Powers Defence Act 1940 and further amended by the 
Emergency Powers Defence No. 2 Act 1940. : 

The Crown defines these powers in detail by Orders in Council, the 
Defence (General) Regulations.1 ._The powers are exercised under the 
Regulations by what are termed ‘competent authorities,’ i.e. Ministers 
responsible to Parliament. They are empowered by the regulations to 
issue orders and to delegate this function under specific regulations to 
specified persons or classes of persons, though certain regulations provide 
that the powers granted by them can only be exercised by the competent 
authority itself.2. Either House of Parliament has the power to annul 
an Order in Council (formally it accepts a motion to address a ‘ prayer’ 
to the Crown to revoke the Order). This power must be exercised within 
28 sitting days of the Chamber after the Order has been laid on the 
Table. Apart from the fact that civilians may not be made subject to 
Martial Law and that in exercising the powers the Authorities must act 
strictly intra vires, the powers are absolute and not subject to review 
by the Courts, which can only enquire whether the Minister acted in 
‘ good faith.’® The problem of compensation for damages ensuing from 
certain actions of the State is regulated by the Compensation (Defence) 
Act.4 Part 3 of the Defence (General) Regulations contains the powers 
to regulate ships and aircraft. Part 4 deals with essential supplies and 
work. Part 4 could be divided into five parts: (a) general provisions, 
(Regulations 49—60) ; (b) special powers with respect to agriculture and 
fisheries, (61—68) ; (c) transport, (69—76) ; and (d) certain supplemen- 
tary provisions and legal proceedings, (77—-78). Part 5 contains certain 
regulations which give power to obtain information and regulate pro- 
ceedings in case of contravention. Subsequently when war workers 
had to be drafted into crowded areas and the air bombardment started, 
Regulation 68 was enlarged (Regulation 68a to 68c) to permit the regula- 
lation of housing, and on 18 July 1941 further powers were taken in a 
new Regulation 78 with respect to control of undertakings; the original 
78 which dealt with the institution of proceedings being incorporated 
with Regulation 93. 

The requisitioning and control over property, except agriculture and 
transport, are contained in Regulations 507—52, which give power to do 
work on land, take possession of land generally and for the use of H.M. 
Forces ; Regulation 53 deals with the requisitioning of property other 


1 Matters concerning the regulation of finance, especially foreign exchange control, 
requisitioning of foreign securities owned by Britain, etc., are regulated separately by 
the pase Papers hee Sea ae and orders issued under them. 

é.g. Functions defined under sub-paragraph (i) of paragraph 1c of Re i 
of the Defence (General) Regulations 1939. St fect Dae Feat Sa) ch compas 

*In the case of the Point of Ayr Collieries the Court was somewhat critical of the 
decision of the Minister of Fuel and Power (the criticism was based on concepts about 
the rights of property little in keeping with the requirement either of total war or of 
a progressive economic policy) but was unable to rescind his order. 

. “ 4 my whines cided 3No. 5, Vol. 4 No. 12, p. 231. 

€ requisitioning of British ships and aircraft partly or fu i 
Part 4 (Defence Regulation 54). E Recs Sakoead CAY pabwee 
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than land ; 54 with ships and aircraft; 55 with the general regulation 
ao with the control of industry ; 56 deals with public utility under- 
akings. 

The control of industry in general is based on Regulation 55. The 
powers taken by the Government were, as originally framed, very wide. 
It was provided that a ‘ competent authority’ could by order provide 

for regulating or prohibiting production, treatment, keeping storage, 
movément, transport, distribution, disposal, acquisition, use or con- 
sumption of articles of any description and, in particular, for controlling 
the prices at which such articles may be sold.’!_ It also gave powers for 
regulating any undertaking engaged in essential work and controlling 
charges. The Government also had powers to demand efficient book- 
keeping so as to be able to check these charges. 

It would appear at first sight that these powers might have been 
sufficient to obtain such control over undertakings as was felt necessary. 
It was nevertheless found expedient after the passing of the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act 1940 to add a separate regulation 54¢,? closely 
paralleled by Regulation 58a, added by the same Order, which in- 
stitutes compulsory national service to any kind of work which pre- 
viously was expressly excluded by the wording of the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act 1939 (Industrial Conscription). This new regulation 
permitted the scheduling of war production undertakings or classes of 
undertakings. This power to schedule was generalised to any under- 
taking by the addition of paragraph 2a to Defence Regulations 55.3 
The new powers permitted the government to order any business toexecute 
work and fix the price or remuneration for the articles produced or the 
services rendered. It was expressly stated that in cases of need the 
whole or any part of an existing undertaking could be put under an 
authorised controller. A decision of the court, however, (E. H. Jones 
(Machine Tools) Ltd. v. Farrell and Muirsmith) held that the making of © 
regulations t4 take ‘ possessign or control’ of an undertaking was au- 
thorised undér the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act but not ‘carrying 
on an undertaking,’ and that therefore Regulation 55 (4) was ultra vires 
and void. As a result of this decision a new Order was issued* which 
doés not authorise a competent authority to carry on the undertaking to 
the exclusion of the undertakers, but merely to appoint an authorised 
controller who can give instructions to the controlled company. 

Even these regulations did not seem to have been sufficient. A special 
regulation was inserted upon the establishment of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, with respect to the control over coal mining undertakings,® 
as from July 1942. A new regulation 78* was, moreover, inspired, as 
it seems, by another adverse decision of the courts (John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds) v. Duncan and Crabtree) which had held that a controller ex- 
ceeded his powers by making the company increase their overdraft. 


1 A subsequent Order, S.R. & O. 1941, 1153, enlarged these powers and added ‘and 
the charges which may be made for the hire of such articles and for labour, services or 
goods provided in connection with the hire thereof.’ 

2S.R. & O. 1940, 781. May 22, 1940. 

3S. R. & O. 1940, 781, as amended by S.R. & O. 1941, 2052. The former Order 
declared ‘ for the avoidance of doubt’ that the regulation could be exercised with 
respect to whether or not the undertaking had been scheduled under Regulation 54c. 
Prima facie, therefore, there was little reason for the specific mention of war industries, 

4S,.R. & O. 1440, 1432. 554DS.R. & O.1942,1279. °%S.R. & O. 1941, 1023. 
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The new regulation permits the ‘ competent authority ’ to remove direc- 
tors or any persons having any functions of management who act ‘ina 
manner as to obstruct the authorised controller in the performance of 
his functions.’. They also permit the Government to vest the shares of 
the company, with the consent of the Treasury, with nominees of the 
competent authority.! The price is to be fixed by the Treasury and is 
not to be less than the price between willing seller and buyer.? At the 
beginning of 1943 a further Defence Regulation was issued* which gave 
the complementary power to the Government to appownt directors to the 
board of companies in order to ensure efficient production. Already the 
previous regulation had resulted in vigorous protests in the House of Com- 
mons (August 6, 1941), in spite of the fact that the powers conferring 
control over property to the Government had been voted without opposi- 
tion the year before, and in spite of the fact that Mr. Attlee at that time 
‘specifically stated that the Government would, if necessary, order the 
carrying on of undertakings even at a loss. The new regulation was 
opposed by over 100 (mostly Conservative) M.P.s praying for the annul- 
ment of the Order in Council. The Government thereupon withdrew 
the Order and re-issued it in a new form, which limits the powers of 
appointing directors to cases where public moneys have been expended 
or will be expended ‘ by way of advances or grants of a capital nature’ 
to the company, and also that the number of persons appointed under 
this regulation shall not be sufficient to constitute a majority. It is 
obvious that this limitation is in conflict and probably. supersedes the 
operation of Defence Regulation 78. This regulation was also opposed 
and in the debate on the motion (7 April 1943) the Minister of Produc- 
tion stated that the Regulation would only concern the recipients of the 
£280 million Government advances, i.e. roughly 28 per cent. of total 
capital invested, and would in fact be applied to less. He promised that 
any action under the regulation would be reviewed by a Committee 
(Craven Committee) composed mainly of industrialists and subject to a 
special Treasury ruling whether the public investment in -the controlled 
company was substantial. The opponents were satisfied by these 
further qualifications. : 

The Government has been forced by the Judiciary to define more 
and more fn detail the sweeping powers which, at least in the spirit of 
the debate of May 22, 1940, Parliament wished to grant to the Crown. 
It is also apparent from the growing frequency of debates in the House of 
Commons and motions against regulations which do not extend, but 
merely define, powers granted to the Crown, that the Government is 
encountering growing resistance in the House of Commons in trying to 
implement these powers over property, at a moment when control over 
persons is being steadily expanded. On at least two occasions Parlia- 
ment forced the Government to withdraw or limit the powers. 


1 These far-reaching powers were subject to the proviso that if, by the order ofthe 
competent authority, the number of directors was reduced to half or less than half 
of the number of directors in office before the control order was promulgated, the 
company could demand that the undertaking should be taken over by the Treasury. 
ar ene ee “ the Exchequer (6 April 1943, Col. 492) stated that the disposal 

e shares after the war is ‘ receiving prelimin study.’ : i 
given to return the shares to their ir en PR es see Aa i aE Cenc 


354ca. S.R. and O. 1943, 196. 4 House of Comm 
5S.R. & O. 1943, 437. SE a ee 
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According to the First Lord of the Admiralty, that department ap- 
‘pointed authorised controllers to two firms. In the one case the control 
was terminated by the Admiralty when it was thought to be no longer 
necessary ; in the other case the undertaking was taken over by the 
Admiralty at the request of the shareholders! The Ministry of Supply 
appointed controllers to 17 undertakings and in 15 cases the control 
order has been revoked, so that in May 1943 only two undertakings were 
under official control orders.?. According to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power one mine had been transferred up till February 16, 1943, to the 
Government.’ Six other undertakings had then been put under au- 
thorised controllers.4 The Ministry of Aircraft Production appointed 
controllers, according to newspaper reports, to two firms, removed the 
managing director of one of these firms, and vested the ownership of one 
more company in the Government after the appointment of an authorised 
controller remained unavailing, and allegations were made® that its 
rate of production was only one third of that of other firms. In connec- 
tion with the appointment of controllers to one of the firms Lord Sempill 
made certain allegations® that undue influence was exercised by the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors consisting of 15 firms and 3 
aircraft engine manufacturing firms of whom 3 had a ‘ controller of one 
kind or another appointed by the present Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion,’ These allegations were denied.’ 

Considering the amount of discussion occasioned by the control orders 
iu Parliament in the last six months, the number of cases in which the 
“competent authorities’ exercised their powers is surprisingly small.8 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton in a written reply® indicated that altogether 62 
persons had been appointed by the Government, of whom 47 persons 
“with practical experience in the direction or management of engineering 
concerns’ and 15 chartered accountants. This number includes not 
only controllers but also directors of Government-owned manufacturing 
companies. He also announced that no directors had been appointed 
to the boards of privately-owned companies. It might, of course, be 
argued that such voluntary compliance has been secured or that the 
Government powers ‘ in being’ represent so potent a source of pressure 
that more varied action was wholly unnecessary. The crescendo of 
control measures itself does not suggest that this explanation is alto- 
gether correct. The resignation of Government sponsored directors 
from certain engineering firms,!° and the removal of directors formerly 
appointed at the wish of the Ministry of Supply, do not- altogether con- 
firm that managements were much impressed by the powers of the State 
or the willingness of the Minister to use them. T. BALOGH. 


1 House of Commons, May 12, 1943, col. 619. 

2 House of Commons, May 12, 1943, col.” 624. 

3 House of Commons, February 16, 1943, col. 1603. 

4 The Minister mentioned that investment undertaken in execution of the control 
orders will be financed from the coal charges account. He did not mention, however, 
whether the investments so undertaken would remain the property of the company 
or of the State. 5 Lord Geddes, House of Lords, April 13, 1943. 

6 Times, March 30, 1943, and House of Lords, March 25, 1943. 

7 Financial Times, March 27, 1943. 

8 Mr. Churchill felt moved to assure the House of Commons personally (April 6th 
1943), that the Government did not intend to use its powers to nationalise industry. 

® House of Commons, May 6, 1943. r 

10 House of Commons, April 7th, and 13th, 1943. (Cols. 613 and 1218). 
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THE ARMAMLEN! INDUSTRY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A few general and rather disconnected facts about the contribution of 
the armament centres of Czechoslovakia to the German war effort have 
been known for some time ; in vhe following article an attempt is. made 
to put together the various pieces of information that have leaked 
through and to estimate the present significance of Czech output for 
the armament supply of the Reich. ; 

In the early ’thirties the importance of Czechoslovakia as an armament 
producing country was out of proportion to her supply of raw materials 
or her industrial manpower. Her prominent position was due to the 
considerable degree of specialisation for war production of her heavy 
industries, at a time when the general rearmament boom was not yet in 
an advanced stage. When this temporary advantage was lost and 
leeway was made up elsewhere, output of armaments, as between differ- 
ent countries, tended to bear a closer relation to industrial capacity and 
manpower ; yet a reputation once achieved may outlast the conditions 
on which it was originally based. 


VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT 

In the summer of 1938 the health-insured population of Czecho- 
slovakia numbered 3.5 million (including civil servants and other public 
employees as well as agricultural workers). Of this total number of 
employed workers and salary earners just half lived in the territory 
which at present constitutes the so-called Protectorate It was 
stated in the German press at the end of 1942 that, since the German 
occupation, insured employment had increased by 20%. Such a figure 
is quite plausible in view of the considerable labour reserves that existed 
in 1938 in the standing army and among the unemployed. There was 
a transfer of Czech workers to the Reich in and after 1939 ; on the other 
hand, after the territorial changes of 1938/39, fairly large numbers of 
Czechs moved from the Sudeten district and Slovakia into Protectorate 
territory. Both movements were of the same order of magnitude. At 
present, the number of Czech workers in the Reich is given as between 
160,000 and 200,000 or less than 10% of the total employed in the 
Protectorate. For obvious reasons, the Germans, rather than remove 
workers to the Reich, preferred to place orders in the safe areas of 
Bohemia and Moravia and to exploit Czech industries within the limits 
imposed by the supply of fuel, raw materials and manpower. But, 
apart from a small contingent of Slovaks, no foreign workers or prisoners 
of war are employed in the Protectorate ; even the number of German 
workers does not seem to be considerable.? 

In 1942 employers were authorised to increase working hours for men 
to 10 a day or 60 a week without official permission, whenever they 
considered it urgently necessary. It is difficult to judge by how much 
average working hours increased from the pre-war level, when 48 hours 
were the legal maximum, but it may be assumed, in view of the above 
regulation, that the increase was of the order of 1o—15%. 


?14.e, that part of the country which was acquired by the Germans in March 1939 
The so-called Sudeten district was ceded before, under the terms of the Munich 
poet i: Sag eal 8, and was annexed to the German Reich. The nominally 

pendent State of Slovakia was created likewise in March 1 
part of Czechoslovak territory. picts hae 


* But the percentage of German key-workers may be fairly high. 
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Considering the combined effect of larger numbers and longer hours, 
total employment in man-hours can be estimated to have increased 
since 1938 by 32—38%. In terms of ‘1938 workers’ (i.e. persons 
working the average 1938 hours) the present employed population of the 
Protectorate can therefore be put at 2.3—2.4 million. If we exclude 
agricultural workers, civil servants and local government officials, we 
arrive at a figure of about 2 million, or slightly less, for the total labour 
force in industry, trade and transport. This figure is roughly comparable 
with the estimate of insured employment in this country in 1942 of 15 
million,? although it should be kept in mind that the latter still excludes 
the greater part of railway workers and domestic servants. 


War OUTPUT 


In 1935 the number employed within the boundaries of the present 
Protectorate in mining and in the metal, electrical and chemical in- 
dustries was 260,000. If this employment had only increased during 
the next three years in proportion to the rise in total employment the 
figure for 1938 would be 310,000 though this is obviously an under- 
estimate. 

The increase since 1938 in the total.employed was about 340,000. If 
we assume that employment in the above ‘ armament industries’ in- 
creased since 1938 only by this figure we are again likely to under- 
estimate the actual rise, because the few increases in employment in 
certain ‘non-armament industries,’ such as railways and agricultural 
industries, did not balance the severe reductions elsewhere, as for in- 
stance in the textile and ceramic industries. Therefore it appears that 
there was also an inflow of workers into the ‘ armament industries ’ from 
other industry, apart from the increase in total employment which they 
absorbed entirely. 

Adding to the 1938 employment in armament industries the subse- 
quent increase, and allowing for the rise in average working hours, 
we obtain a minimum estimate of 650,000 to 700,000 workers (working 
1938 hours) in ‘ armament industries,’ out of a working population in 
industry, trade and transport of 2 million, again in terms of ‘ 1938 
werkers.’ 

An analysis of the company reports of four of the most important 
engineering concerns in the Protectorate confirms the results obtained 
above that the number employed in the armament sector doubled since 
1938, while the rise in man-hours worked was even higher. ; 

A small proportion of the workers in “armament industries’ is pro- 
ducing for the civilian sector ; on the other hand a far larger number in 
other industries is working for the war sector. Exports, too, benefit the 
German war sector if they release German manpower. Data are avail- 
able for 1942 specifying for various Protectorate industries the per- 
centages of their total sales within the German customs area that go to 
the Reich. They were for the glass industry 55%, for the clothing 
industry 37%, and for leather goods 40—45%. In addition these 
industries supplied German troops within the Protectorate and ex- 
ported on German account to other countries. : 

We may thus estimate that of the working population outside the 


1 BuLLETIN Vol. 5, No. 11, p. 175. 
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‘ armament industries,’ numbering about 1.3 million workers, at least 
25% work for the German war sector. It follows that armaments and 
other industries together employ at least x million workers for the 
German war effort (at least 650,000—700,000 in armaments plus 25% 
of 1.3 mn. employed in other industries). For comparison, total em- 
ployment in the present area of the Reich was put at 26 million for 
December 1942, of which at least half can be taken as working for the 
war sector.! The Czech contribution to the German war effort may be 
slightly larger than the comparison of manpowers would suggest, be- 
cause of the greater output per head in the Protectorate with its homo- 
geneous and skilled working population, though these advantages must 
be offset to an unknown degree by sabotage and go slow movements. 


TRANSFER OF INDUSTRIES FROM THE WEST 


It appears that the transfer of orders from the Reich to be placed with 
Czech factories was of far greater significance for the Protectorate than 
the removal of industrial plants and labour from the danger zones in the 
west. Since the expansion of existing armaments concerns in Bohemia 
and Moravia taxed the available fuel and manpower supplies to the 
‘utmost, there was not much scope for the reception of e:acuated con- 
cerns from the Reich, althou - in a few cases important transfers of 
plants may have taken place. 

The position is quite different in the Sudeten district. Though more 
industrialised than the Protectorate, its industrial contribution to the 
German war effort was at first not significant, because of the prevalence 
of textiles, china and glass in the industrial structure. It was important 
rather as a source of raw materials, lignite and synthetic’oil, and mainly 
as a source of manpower for the army and armament works in Germany. 
Yet factory space and a good deal of immobile man- or rather woman- 
power stayed behind. When the evacuation df West German in- 
dustries started in 1942 these reserves proved very useful. Already 
at the end of 1942 it was reported that transfers of’ metal-working, 
electrical, fine mechanical and optical enterprises had become so frequent 
that the demand from the Reich for empty premises and unused plants 
in the Sudeten district could not be met by the offer of premises to let.? 
The extent of this transfer can be gauged from the fact that in 1930 the 
textile, ceramic and glass industries in the Sudetan district had an em- 
ployment capacity (number employed plus visible unemployment) of 
300,000. Only a small proportion of this capacity is now being used 
in its original line of production while the remainder appears to have 
been re-equipped from plants in Western Germany for war production. 

A few armament concerns were erected in Slovakia in the late ’ thirties. 
No considerable changes have taken place since then, nor would they in 
fact have been possible in the space of a few years; the country is still 
predominantly agricultural. Total insured employment in I939 was 
only 216,000 out of a population of 24 million ; by December 1942 em- 
ployment had increased to 276,000. Apart from iron ore, of which less 


1 This figure should again be expressed in terms of ‘1938 workers’ and increased 
by 8-10 per cent. to allow for the increase in average working hours- On the other 
hand, according to an estimate of the Minister of Economic Warfare, Allied bombing 
reduced German production by a similar percentage. i 

2 Wirtschaft, December 11, 1942. 
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than 1 million tons was produced in 1941, Slovakia’s main contribution 
to the German war effort lies in its timber production and in the chemical 
industry based on this raw material. The complete disorganisation of 
economic life, the failure of all attempts to introduce an efficient ration- 
ing system, the severe shortage of raw materials and the prospect of a 
decline in industrial and agricultural production are quite frankly 
admitted in the Slovak press. 

- Summing up, we may say that while the Sudeten district appears to 
be gaining in importance as a kind of reception area for bombed out 
German industries, the main contribution to the German war effort 
comes from the old established armament industries of the Protectorate. 
But in view of the vast superiority of German man-power in the war 
sector (at least 13 mn. against r mn. in the Protectorate), it is unlikely 
that Czech war output should be larger than ro per cent. of German war 
production. 

In certain lines of production, such as guns and armour plate, Czech 
output may form a considerable part of German supplies. Yet for 
an assessment of the total contribution to the German war effort, em- 
ployment in the war sector and its ratio to German war employment 
can probably be accepted as a rough, though useful, yardstick, in spite 
of the considerable margin of error to which any such estimates are 
subject. 


J. GOLDMANN. 


DIARY 
THE NEw CLOTHING COUPONS 


The President of the Board of Trade announced recently that the 
clothing ration for the five months beginning September 1st will be 20 
coupons, the same rate as at present. Supplementary coupons also 
will be the same. Certain changes in coupon values have also been 
announced, but it does not seem that they represent any significant 
change in the value of the ration asa whole. 

Although the level of total consumption of clothing in the first half of 
the year was only about 56 per cent. of the 1938 level (the consumption 
per head was, of course, higher because of the call-up), the decision of the 
Board of Trade not to reduce the general ration in the next five months 
is difficult to explain. The tightness of the manpower position has been 
indicated by the decision of the Ministry of Labour to register women 
from 45 to 50, and it has been stated by Mr. Dalton that the reduction 
in the general clothing ration of I coupon a year would release 8,000 
workers. It is true that the lower the ration falls the harsher is the in- 
cidence of further reductions upon some individuals. More elasticity 
should, therefore, be brought into the scheme by (a) extending the ration 
to cover all furnishing materials and household textiles and (4) by in- 
cluding clothing in a joint clothing-fuel ration.1_ In the case of house- 
hold textiles (for which the average ration would, of course, be very low) 
extra coupons could be allowed for special categories, corresponding to 


1 BuLLETIN Vol. 4, p. 215. 
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the existing ‘ special ’ clothing classes or to the persons to whom licences 
for utility furniture are issued. Such a combined ration would, as has 
been argued here before, compensate those whose fuel requirements are 
low (mainly working class families) with extra clothing, while those with 
higher fuel requirements will normally haye larger stocks of clothing. 

It is also rather surprising to learn that as much as 15 per cent. raw 
wool is still available for non-utility clothing.1 For either non-utility 
clothing is more labour-intensive than utility, in which case labour can 
be saved by its elimination, or, (which is less likely), the ‘ free’ materials 
will be used to add to the pile of virtually unsaleable cheap clothing 
which retailers are complaining the public will not buy in view of the 
poor return per coupon. The differentiation in coupon value in favour of 
certain utility cloths after September 1st is interpreted in some quarters 
as a measure to reduce demand for non-utility cloths. When a direct 
production control is already in operation, it seems paradoxical to use 
the ration as an indirect control of production. 


ERRATUM. 


Vol. 5, No. 11, p. 182, second footnote to Table I. The last word 
of the second line should read ‘ excluding.’ 


* Manchester Guardian, August 7. The non-utility percentage for July- 
‘was originally estimated to be 20 per cent. but has Miah pe oat to 15 i Se - 


